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CALIFORNIA COAST 

By J. C. Nicoll 

Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design. 

EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 

DESIGN 

In its seventy-ninth annual exhibition, recently opened in New 
York, the National Academy of Design has broken away from all its 
time-honored traditions and practices. One of the most significant 
features of the show this year is that it is not the exhibition of an 
exclusive body. For. the first time in its existence it has thrown open 
its galleries to canvases from all over the United States; it has done 
more, it has solicited and secured many pictures from expatriated 
Americans in Europe. Thus more than one-fifth of the three hundred 
and forty-eight canvases shown are from scattered sources outside the 
circle of the academicians. 

American artists in Paris and Holland, in Boston and Salem, in 
Arizona and Missouri, in other places are represented in the collection 
shown. This fact alone is significant — it is indicative of a new spirit, 
and is prophetic of a policy on the part of the academy authorities to 
break down the barriers of exclusiveness which have so often been 
complained of, and welcome new blood and new talent into its annual 
shows. It must be frankly stated that this innovation has not been 
productive of any special attraction additional to what has ordinarily 
been characteristic of the academy's displays — the solicited canvases 
add variety rather than positive worth — but the move is in the right 
direction, and the more liberal method of procedure should meet the 
hearty commendation of every friend of the institution. 
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Another feature of the show worthy of notice is that stringent 
measures have been adopted to limit the number of canvases in the 




A QUIET HOUR 

By John W. Alexander 

Copyright, 1 904, National Academy of Design 



interest of a higher standard of merit. Thus out of over fifteen hun- 
dred pictures submitted to the jury of selection only three hundred 
and forty-eight were accorded places in the galleries. Indeed, itjs 
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said that meritorious works of the academicians themselves, which 
would on former occasions have found ready entree, were this year 
rejected, though one is inclined to believe that many of the rejections 
were prompted mainly by the desire to make room for the canvases 
solicited from other art centers. Be this as it may, the presence of 
new names in the catalogue and of new types of work on the walls is 
an agreeable variation from former exhibitions. The jury of selection, 

to say the least, was 
heroic, and its efforts 
were ably seconded by 
the hanging committee. 
More than a week was 
spent in harmonizing 
shapes and sizes and in 
producing something 
like congruity in the 
presentation of the 
many and diverse color 
schemes offered by the 
contributors. As a re- 
sult, the galleries give 
evidence of careful de- 
sign and skillful ar- 
rangement. 

With possibly one 
exception the awarding 
of the prizes caused no 
surprise — the recipients 
were clearly worthy of 
the honor conferred 
upon them. The new 
Thomas R. Proctor 
prize for the best por- 
trait, #200, went to R. 
W. Vonnoh, for his 
portrait of Mrs. Von- 
noh ; the Inness gold 
medal, to C. W. Eaton, 
the Thomas B. Clark 
The Contest." a figure 
picture, showing children and sparrows; the first Hallgarten 
prize, #300, to Charles W. Hawthorne, for his '/Girl in Green"; 
the second Hallgarten prize, $200, to Mrs. Louise Cox, for 
"The Sisters," a study of two attractive children; the third Hall- 
garten prize, $100, to a new comer, S. J.Woolf, for his study of an 
old man with violin, entitled "Finale." The possible exception 




MISS GLADYS WILES 

By Irving R. Wiles 
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for his landscape, "New England, Pines 
prize, $300, to H. M. VValcott, for 
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referred to as indicative of faulty judgment on the part of the jury 
was the awarding of the Inness gold medal to Mr. Eaton. In the 
opinion of many, the finest landscape in the show is W. Elmer Scho- 
field's "Winter Morning," and there is a feeling on the part of a great 
many competent critics that this magnificent picture should have won 
the Inness prize. No doubt, however, can rest upon the other 
awards. Mr. Vonnoh richly merited the new Proctor prize, and the 
work of Mr. Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Cox, and 
Mr. Woolf was of the 
high character and 
quality that commanded 
recognition. It is a 
satisfaction that such 
recognition came in a 
substantial way. Mr. 
Walcott's "The Con- 
test" claimed attention 
not less by its charming 
decorative qualities 
than by its faithful de- 
piction of child life. 

As a preliminary to 
noticing a few striking 
characteristics of the 
exhibition as a whole, 
a cursory glance 
through the various gal- 
leries may here not be 
inadvisable. One notes 
two fine figure studies 
at the right of the 
entrance to the South 
Gallery, Charles C. 
Curran's "A Corner in 
Grandmother's Gar- 
den," brilliant in color, 

and Arthur M. Hazard's "The Letter." Frederick J. Mulhaupt's "End 
of a Winter" is full of the suggestion of early spring, and H. R. 
Poore's "Clearing Land" discloses a group of men in vigorous action. 
A large marine, by Howard Russell Butler, shows the morning light 
breaking naturally across a wide expanse of heaving water; F. D. 
Millet's portrait of Colonel R. E. Whitman impresses one as singu- 
larly hard. William H. Howe has a cattle study; J. Alden Weir's 
"The Old Barn" is uninteresting in composition, but capital in color, 
and two girls' heads, by William J. Whittemore and Walter L. 
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By A. Brewster Sewell 
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Palmer, are exception- 
ally good. Charles 
Schreyvogel's "Dead 
Sure" is a variation of 
one of his familiar 
themes; Reynolds Beal's 
"Fishing Off Montauk" 
is full of spirit, and an- 
other large marine, by 
William T. Richards, is 
excellent in its depic- 
tion of waves in motion. 
Orlando Rouland's study 
in green and white, a 
"Portrait of Miss M. J. 
Dwight," is one of the 
good things in this room. 
The Middle Gallery 
contains F. De Haven's 
excellent landscape, 
"Flushing Meadows"; 
Childe Hassam's fine 
1 ' Springtime, Central 
Park"; Albert L. Groll's 
"The Milky Way," 
full of the mystery of 
the night; Irving R. Wiles's pleasing portrait of his daughter; and 
Thomas Eakins's "Admiral Sigsbee." George Wharton Edwards 
has a "Dory Adrift" on a sea that is not impressive, and Robert 
Henri's "Coast" is a canvas with little resemblance to real water. 

In the East Gallery are Sandor L. Landeau's "Annunciation to 
the Shepherds"; Mary Foote's portrait of a woman with red hair, a. 
splendid achievement; Charles Noel Flagg's "Nathaniel Shipman"; 
one of Fred Dana Marsh's symbolical presentations of labor; and 
J. G. Brown's "Sunshine"— not a bootblack. The West Gallery has 
Thomas Eakins's large portrait of Professor Henry A. Rowland; R. M. 
Shurtleff's "Road Through the Woods"; F. K. M. Rehn's fine 
autumn landscape; William M. Paxton's sunny "Girl with the Sea 
Beyond"; and William J. Whittemore's pleasing "Red Riding Hood." 
The place of honor in the Vanderbilt Gallery has been given to 
Edwin Lord Weeks's "Ispahan," a large canvas full of brilliant pass- 
ages in sunlight and shadow. Near this, and hung on the line, is the 
"Melomaniacs" of Harry W. Watrous. Ben Foster's "The Old 
Farm" is a poetical treatment of a simple theme, and the neighbor- 
ing landscapes, "Village Creek," by Hugh H. Breckenridge, and the 
"Brush Burner," by Frederick W. Kort, are excellent. An interest- 
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ing child is F. W. Benson's "Girl with a Sea Shell"; Carroll Beck- 
with's portrait of Colonel A. L. Mills is a strong picture of a soldierly 
figure, and W. H. Drake's "Head of a Lioness," second in interest 
to his large "Passing Caravan," is the best animal study in the show. 
William F. Chase's portrait of L. F. Roos is, next to Mr. Vonnoh's 
canvas, the best portrait here. Walter Gay shows two of his pleasing 
interior studies; John W. Alexander, two of his characteristic women; 
B. C. Porter, one of his society portraits, that of Mrs. Kingdon; and 
George Inness, Jr., a large landscape that has much of the quality of 
his father's work. Robert C. Minor has three of his moonlight 
scenes; Horatio Walker's "Moonrise — A Canadian Pastoral," is in 
his best vein; F. S. Church has one of his pretty figure conceits, 
"The Palmist"; and W. Verplanck Birney's "The Last Hand" intro- 
duces a group of three men at cards. 

These works are mentioned mainly as a suggestion of what natur- 
ally commands the attention of the well-informed visitor to the galler- 
ies. Omissions are not to be regarded as significant of lack either of 
interest or of merit — I have no intention of giving an exhaustive 
survey or of unduly dwelling upon a few particular works to the exclu- 
sion of the many. Certain features of the exhibition, however, as a 
whole are worthy of note, and further specific mention of individual 
works will be made mainly to explain these characteristics. 

One fact cannot fail to impress the frequenters of American art 
exhibitions, and that .is, speaking in a broad way, a marked disap- 
pointment 
in the con- 
tingent of 
pictures 
secured 
from Eu- 
rope. We 
find repre- 
s e n t e d 
such men 
as Edwin 
L. Weeks, 
W.T.Dan- 
nat, Gari 
Melchers, 
Frederick 
Bridgman, 
Henry S. 
B i s b i n g , 
Humph- 
reys Tohn- NEARBOLOGNE 

y u By Will S.Robinson 

Ston, Wal- Copyright, 1004, National Academy of Design 
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ter McEwen, Eugene Vail, and H. W. Faulkner. The contributions 
of these men, for the most part, are foreign rather than representa- 
tively American, which is easily explained by the fact that the aims 
and methods of the artists have been dominated — and not to their 
betterment — by their foreign environment. 

Mr. Weeks's "Ispahan," which, as stated, has been accorded the 
place of honor in the Vanderbilt gallery, is a pretentious and carefully 
painted work, and still one lacking conviction as an exponent of 
Eastern life. Like many another who has essayed Oriental scenes, 
Mr. Weeks has given us a glimpse of the East as a Western man 
naturally sees it. In point of fact, the artist has produced few can- 
vases equal to this picture, and the reason apparently is that distrust- 
ing his ability to give a correct depiction of the Orient he has shunned 
the greatest difficulty experienced by Western men in undertaking 
this type of picture — he has eschewed Persian atmospheric effects and 
projected his figures against an architectural background. Fine, 
therefore, as is the composition — not so much can be said of the 
coloring — the canvas is essentially a Western conception. Mr. 
Dannat's portrait of a lady in black, while attractive as a bit of 
portraiture, is weakened by a strictly artificial background, meaning- 
less to the spectator and serving only as a relief to the dominant tone 
of the costume — a terra-cotta red that is nothing less than irritating. 
Of Melchers's two portraits, that of the little girl, which betrays 

borrowed ' 
methods, is 
the more 
interesting 
and con- 
vincing. 
The interest 
of Bridg- 
man's deco- 
rative com- 
position is 
purely su- 
perficial and 
Johnston's 
night piece, 
while essen- 
tially pleas- 
ing in tone 
and atmos- 
phere, is lit- 
tle more 

THE PALMIST than a var j. 

By F. S. Church . , 

Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design atlOn On tne 
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works by which this 
artist has been known 
in former years. 

In short, the main 
thing that has come to 
the exhibition from 
across the ocean is the 
element of variety. 
Expatriated Americans 
have contributed noth- 
ing really important. 
Their works bear the 
earmarks of former ef- 
forts, and consequently, 
while their contribu- 
tions add a note of 
novelty to the acad- 
emy's exhibition, they 
offer to the visitor 
nothing new, striking, 
or original. There is in 
every one the evidence, 
if not of limited abili- 
ties, at least of limited 
interests, narrow range 
of theme, and fixed, 
undeviating methods. 

And indeed, the same may be said of very many of the contribu- 
tions of the men who have elected to live and labor in their own land. 
Few of these artists, as evidenced in the exhibition, have sought to 
break away from a fairly uniform treatment of cut-and-dried themes. 
Too often, it would seem, a salable novelty of former years has 
become stereotyped into a sort of patent-applied-for product; what at' 
first passed current as the acceptable witness of individuality has 
become the trademark of identification for the dealers; growth, devel- 
opment, ambition even, seem to have been circumscribed by former 
successes, and even the successes of one artist not infrequently 
become manifest in the work of others. Thus one exhibition is more, 
than apt to be the duplicate of another with scant and minor modifi- ' 
cations; so prone are artists to get into ruts, and so certain are their 
works of to-day to be their works of yesterday, on which they have 
wreaked trifling changes of setting or accessories. 

The present exhibition of the academy is no exception — so many 
of the artists have been loyal to the themes, methods, and standards 
they set for themselves long ago. Still there are not wanting con- 
spicuous instances of men who have kept nature before them, who 
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By Louise Cox 
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have ever been receptive of new influences^ and appreciative of new 
beauties, and who have been zealous to interpret new meanings and 
solve new mysteries. Mr. Schofield, to whose "Winter Morning" 
reference has already been made; Mr. Eaton, whose "New England 
Pines'* won the Inness medal; Alden Weir, in his charming "Windy 
Day"; Leonard Ochtman, in "Frosty Acres"; and Horatio Walker, 
in his "Moonrise — A Canadian Pastoral" — are notable cases of this 
close touch with nature and this receptiveness to her perennial charms. 
On the other hand, Henry B. Snell, in "A Cornish Harbor," sacri- 
fices artistic truth in an effort after power, and Robert Henri makes 
a caricature of the sea in striving for novel effect. Both these men — 
and many another — have forced or contemned nature, and their can- 
vases pay the penalty of their rashness or indifference. 

Artists — many artists — apparently have yet to learn that an early 
impression or a few early impressions cannot persist and furnish inspir- 
ation for a lifetime or material to supply the demand of a discerning 
public. They have also to learn that no amount of theoretical specu- 
lation or studio dreaming, no labored manipulation of colors, or 
warping of facts to suit a whim, will take the -place of intimate com- 
munion with nature, the source of all true inspiration, as she is the 
source of all true riches. ' _ 

Childe Hassam's "Springtime, Central Park," and William 
Sartain's "Sudden Shower," Bruce Crane's "October Afternoon" 
and J. G. Saxton's "A November Day," F. Ballard Williams's 
"Rapids, Little Falls, New Jersey," and H. R. Poore's "In Hol- 
land," and especially Bryson Burroughs' s "The Horseman" are all 
to be praised as evidencing a fresh, unhackneyed way of approaching 
nature and apprehending her manifold charms. These works — and 
the list, of course, lays no claim to being exhaustive — convey the 
impression that nature is inexhaustible of suggestions, ever replete 
with new beauties not recorded on canvas and listed in the catalogues; 
they convey the further impression that their makers are alert, studi- 
ous, earnest in their vocation, and unfettered in their efforts. One 
feels, for instance, that Mr. Burroughs's "The Horseman," with its 
spirit and vigor, its fine atmosphere, and its strict fidelity to natural 
forms, and its conscientious regards for all pictorial principles, could 
not be the work of a superficial observer or of a man playing with his 
art, but only of a profound student and earnest worker. Canvases 
like this are a rebuke to the washed-out creations that find their 
genesis — but not their excuse — in former achievements. 

Of the portraiture of the show little need be said further than to 
point out a characteristic that seems to dominate the canvases. The 
intent and purpose of too many of the artists seem to have been the 
recording of the human document without pictorial accessories. This, 
it might be urged, is precisely the purpose and aim of the average 
photographer, who accomplishes his end more expeditiously and often 
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more faithfully than the painter. It seems to have become a fad 
with the portraitists to pose face and figure before a nondescript back- 
ground, shorn of atmosphere, perspective, or suggestion of any sort 
of the natural environment of the sitter. Occasionally this form of 
treatment is productive of happy results, but quite as often it places 
the likeness in a setting as annoying as it is meaningless. 

Reference has already been made to the effect of this treatment 
in the portrait by Mr. Dannat. Many another canvas in the exhi- 
bition might be cited as betraying a similar fault, as for instance, 
F. D. Millet's 
portrait of Colo- 
nel Whitman 
and Carroll Beck- 
with's portrait of 
Colonel Mills, 
both of- which 
seem hard and 
unattr act i ve, 
though strong. 
On the other 
hand, as witness- 
es of a more 
clever if not 
saner treatment, 
stand two of the 
prize-winners, 
Mr. Vonnoh's 
portrait of Mrs. 
Vonnoh and Mr. 
Hawthorne's THE rehearsal 

f *f ll C 1 ' By Edmund C. Tarbell 

portrait Uiri 111 Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 

Green," both of 

which are not only excellent likenesses, but are replete with 
interest on account of their strictly pictorial qualities. In the 
one Mrs. Vonnoh, in a cherry-colored gown, with sleeves 
slashed with white, stands by a low bench that extends across the 
canvas, and the "Girl in Green" sits in a green chair and has as a 
companion a green parrot. In both these is the suggestion of a suit- 
able environment, and this, coupled with a pleasing color scheme, 
makes an interesting picture apart from any consideration of likeness. 
A word relative to the rest of the plenitude of portraits in which 
the exhibition abounds must suffice. Notable work in this branch 
of the art is shown by William M. Chase, in his portrait of L. F. 
Roos; by H. O. Walker, in his portrait of Mrs. Stillwell; by W. W. 
Churchill, in his portrait of a young woman with a blue veil; by 
Frederick P. Vinton, in his likeness of Dr. James C. White; by Irving 
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R. Wiles, in his portrait of William Thorne; by Paul Ivanovitch, in 
his likeness of Emil Boas; by Thomas Eakins, in his portraits of 
Rear Admiral Sigsbee and Professor Rowland; and by a few other men. 




LOVE AND THOUGHT 
By Henry Oliver Walker 
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In conclusion I may reiterate what was said at the outset — the 
thing that makes this latest exhibition of the academy memorable is 
not so much its transcendent quality as the liberal — and for this insti- 
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tution unusual — policy that has determined the selection of canvases. 
A fair and impartial effort has been made to give worthy American 
artists a representation, and irrespective of results, it is to be hoped 
that the innovation of this year will become the fixed custom of years 
to come. Harrison N. Howard. 

GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 

"! f Nearly half the canvases at the recent loan portrait show in the 
American Art Galleries, New York, were by old masters. The rest 
were by American and foreign painters of the recent past and the 
active present, many of the distinguished artists of the day being 
represented among the more than three hundred and fifty pictures that 
filled the building. The new works were in many cases of real impor- 
tance, but the solid basis, the fundamental tone, was provided by the 
canvases of early Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch, Flemish, and 
English painters. 

<£ The nineteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be held in the building of the American Fine Arts 
Society, New York, from February 14 to March 5. The exhibition 
will consist of architectural drawings in plan, elevation, section, per- 
spective, and detail; drawings of decorative works; cartoons for stained 
glass; models of executed or proposed work; work executed in stone, 
wood, bronze, wrought iron, mosaic glass, and leather; sketches and 
paintings of decorative subjects. The members of the jury are Karl 
Bitter, Edwin H. Blashfield, Bryson Burroughs, Arnold W. Brunner, 
John M. Carrere, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, John La Farge, Charles F. McKim, George B. Post, and D. 
Everett Waid. Competitions will be held under the auspices of the 
league for the gold and silver medals, the president's prize, and the 
Henry O. Avery prize. All drawings must be delivered on or before 
February 1. The premiated designs, with others of special interest 
submitted in the competitions, will be exhibited at the coming 
exhibition. The subject for the medal competition is "a recreation 
pier for an American seaport of the first class." The subject of 
the competition for the president's prize, which is open to the mem- 
bers only, is a stained glass window representing the Annunciation. 
The subject of the competition for the Henry O. Avery prize is an 
electrolier suitable for a newel-post in the hall of a public library. 
The committee on competitions is composed of J. Langdon Schroeder, 
Kenyon Cox, and Herbert Adams. 

£> The sixty-ninth exhibition of the Boston Art Club opened Janu- 
ary 1, and will close January 30. It was voted at a recent meeting 
of the club that the sum of one thousand dollars be appropriated 
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which may be used, under the authority of the board of management, 
for the purchase of one or more works of art from this exhibition. 
The special jury was composed of Walter L. Dean, Francis Draper, 
Frank H. Tompkins, William J. Kaula, Wilbur Dean Hamilton, 
Thomas Allen, and Joseph H. Hatfield; the hanging committee con- 
sisted of Thomas Allen, 
Daniel J. Strain, William J. 
Kaula, Francis Draper, and 
William Dean Hamilton. 
J> The Boston Architectural 
Club's exhibition of sketches 
and water-colors in the 
Twentieth Century Hall, 14 
Somerset Street, recently 
held, contained drawings by 
C. Howard Walker, R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis, R. S. Peabody, 
Dwight Blaney, W. G. Pres- 
ton, H. P. Pennell, William 
R. Emerson, R. D. Andrews, 
George F. Newton, S. W. 
Mead, E. F. Maher, H. P. 
White, and many others. 
The proceeds of the sale will 
be devoted to the benefit of 
the class and scholarship 
funds of the club. 
<£ The Philadelphia Ama- 
teur Artists' Association will 
hold its seventh exhibition 
from February 22 to 27. 
The exhibition will be of 
pictures in any medium, and 
all amateur artists are in- 
vited to participate. The 
secretary is Millard Hickey, 
912 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, to whom inquiries should be sent. 
J* Probably the most satisfactory things in the thirteenth annual 
exhibition of the Woman's Art Club, recently held in the National 
Art Club, was the little group of sculptures by Mrs. Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, Elsie Wood, and Janet Scudder. Presenting nothing that 
was strikingly original, they at least showed progress and an excel- 
lent command of the modeling tools. Mrs. Vonnoh's dancing girl 
was a charmingly graceful figure, with all the restrained action of a 
formal dance well expressed, while the bronze head of an infant was 
a little masterpiece. Elsie Wood's two statuettes, "Choir Boy" and 
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sub- 



" Mother and Child," were dignified figures. That of the boy in his 
surplice with the open hymnal in his hands had the necessary quality 
of repose in a marked degree. The bronze "Figure of a Boy," 
intended as a design for a fountain, and bas-relief portraits in bronze 
by Jamet Scudder were all excellent. Among the works in oil and 
water-colors the most ambitious thing was a cartoon in water-color 
for a mosaic fireplace, by Ella Lamb, called "Spirit of the Wind." 
The spirit was a woman's head surrounded by swirling vapor in opal- 
escent tints appearing through a background of pines. The color of 
the cartoon 
was good, 
but for so 
restful a 
spot as an 
open fire- 
place one 
might 
fer a 

ject more 
suggestive 
of repose. 
Some of the 
other con- 
t r i b u tors 
were Miss 
Mary Cas- 
satt, Miss 
Charlotte 
B. Coman, 
Mrs. Emma 
Lambert 
Cooper, 

Miss Elizabeth Curtis, and Constance Curtis, whose head of "A Child 
of Provence" was one of the best canvases in the exhibition. Miss 
Louise L. Huestis showed two portraits, one of Miss Evelyn Harris 
and one of Mrs. Morris Longstreth; Miss Helen Watson Phelps was 
represented by a clever head called "A Portrait," and there was a 
little group of Florence Scovel Shinn's illustrations for "Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch." 

J> More than one .hundred and forty water-colors made up the annual 
December exhibition of the Salmagundi Club, which was opened to 
members and guests at the club-house in New York recently. The 
display was as attractive as ever, and included examples of nearly all 
the well-known workers in the lighter medium who are members of 
the club. Among the more striking examples shown were those from 
the brushes of Glenn Newell, Wedworth Wadsworth, A. T. Van Laer, 
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JUNE TWILIGHT 

By Lockwood De Forest 
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